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The Annual Meeting was held in the Society's House, 707 
East Franklin Street, with President W. Gordon McCabe in the 
chair. 

The meeting was called to order at 4 p. M., and, as there was 
to be no address this year, the President proceeded to read his 
Annual Report as follows: 

To the Members of the Virginia Historical Society: 

I have the honor to submit the following report, giving a summary 
of the work and a detailed statement of the financial condition of 
the Society for the year ending November 30, 1910, which report has 
been examined, verified and unanimously approved by the Executive 
Committee. 

While no specifically noteworthy incidents or developments have 
marked the history of the Society during the past year, it is gratifying 
to report there has been much achievement of solid value in further 
elucidating the early history of our native State, while our "Permanent 
Fund" has been substantially increased. 

Another volume of our Magazine has been published, that in the 
quantity and quality of its original material needs fear no comparison 
with the foremost historical serial publications at home and abroad, 
while, owing to the intelligent and vigilant efforts of our Correspond- 
ing Secretary, our rare printed collections and our manuscript treas- 
ures have been made more and more accessible to historical students 
who come in greater numbers every year from all parts of the country 
to consult these "first-hand authorities." 
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Owing, perhaps, to the "high cost of living," our membership and 
our collections, as well, have been affected to a small extent. At the 
close of the fiscal year, there were then due to the Society several 
hundred dollars, nearly every dollar of which will surely be paid. 
Still, the great majority of our members can really pay their dues as 
conveniently at one time as another, and it is hoped that this "gentle 
reminder" will suffice to ensure more thoughtfulness on their part 
and a proper consideration for the needs of the Society. We have 
purged our rolls of nearly all those conscienceless delinquents, who 
seem quite content to go on accepting the valuable publications of the 
Society while paying nothing towards its revenues. A few of these, 
however, still remain, and it is the settled purpose of the Executive 
Committee to get rid of these, unless they heed this last appeal to 
their sense of common honesty. Results have proved the wisdom of 
this drastic purging, for the places of these delinquents have been 
filled by new and more considerate members. 

Deducting the names of those who have died, resigned, or who 
have been dropped for persistent non-payment, we have now 749 active 
members. 

We had hoped to secure a very distinguished scholar and man-of- 
letters to deliver the Annual Address before the Society, but he was 
finally unable to accept our invitation, so it was decided by the 
Executive Committee to confine these proceedings to a simple business 
meeting. 

The Treasurer's Report 
Is as follows: 

Balance in bank November 30th, 1909 $ 39 65 

Receipts. 

Annual dues $2,960 50 

Sale of Magazines 350 c6 

Sale of publications 54 00 

Advertising 1500 

Interest 373 91 

Rent 15000 

Sale of old bricks 50 75 

Note paid (Permanent Fund) 5,000 00 

Certificate of deposit (Permanent Fund) cashed. . 500 00 

Gift of President W. Gordon McCabe 500 00 

9,954 21 

19.993 87 
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Disbursements. 

Checks returned $ 23 00 

Insurance 1500 

Salaries 1.706 97 

Wages 24500 

Postage and express 94 75 

Sundry bills (as per vouchers) 208 43 

Repairs 132 50 

Portrait of E. W. James 125 00 

Magazine and other printing 1,036 50 

Certificate of deposit (per Permanent Fund) 100 00 

Repair of portraits 100 00 

Books, stationery and binding 66 00 

Loan (Permanent Fund) 5,500 00 

$9,443 15 

Balance in bank November 30th, 19 10 $ 50 72 

Permanent Fund. 

Cash not yet invested | 50000 

Mortgage, sfe, running three years from January 19, 1909.. . 1,000 00 

Mortgage, 5%, running three years from July ti, 1910 5,500 00 

Fifteen (15) shares of stock in Citizens Bank of Norfolk, Va., 

paying 12 f« dividend ; estimated value 3,600 00 

Total $10,600 00 

In accordance with an order of the Executive Committee, the 
Treasurer presents the following Tabulated Statement, showing the 
sources from which the Permanent Fund is derived : 

The Virginia Sturdivant McCabe Fund, given by the Presi- 
dent of the Society in memory of his grand-daughter, 
Virginia Sturdivant McCabe, born February 1st, 1896, 

died August nth, 1909 $ 50000 

Daughters of the American Revolution Fund 100 00 

Byam K. Stevens Fund 600 00 

Edward Wilson James Fund 3,600 00 

Society's Fund ^800 00 

Total f 10,600 00 

Our receipts and disbursements have been about the same as in 1909, 
but our Permanent Fund has increased $825.00. 

The difference in the receipts from interest in 1910 and 1909 is due to 
the fact that one large interest note, falling due at the beginning of this 
year, was paid just before the end of 1909. 

Such repairs as were necessary to keep the "Society House" in good 
condition have been made by order of the Committee. 
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Additions to the Libraxy. 

The additions to the Library, in books and pamphlets, number 462. 

The donors of books, etc., to whom we desire to make grateful 
acknowledgment, are: 

H. B. Turner; B. B. Munford; The State Historian of New York; 
R. T. Barton; Samuel Gordon Smyth; W. W. Old; Rev, John L. 
Stokes; James Mercer Garnett; Wilbur F. Sadler, Jr.; Lodge No. t, 

A. F. & A. M., of Philadelphia; Roberdeau Buchanan; A. C. Quisen- 
berry; Mrs. Dorothy E. Z. Allen; Herbert Dupuy; Gherardi Davis; 
D. I. Bushnell, Jr.; Edward Bok; W. Straley; Capt. W. Gordon Mc- 
Cabe; Col. T. M. R. Talcott; J. F. Jameson; Mrs. Joseph Bryan; 
C. K. Bolton; the Governors of the New York Hospital; E. A. Wal- 
thall; Albert Mathews; Miss Fanny Munford; Chicago Historical 
Society; Virgil A. Lewis; Yale University; John H. Lane; Jennings 
C. Wise; Miss Katherine Stiles; Maurice Fluegel; The Canadian De- 
partment of Archives; Edwin Emerson; Madison C. Peters; Mrs. 
Ann ah Robinson Watson; Edwin Pleasants; Caleb Magruder, Jr.; 
Milo Custer; General W. H. Carter, U. S. A.; T. J. Wertenbaker; 
C. R. Lingley; Mrs. Lewis Clephane; The City of Philadelphia; The 
Library of Congress; The State of New York; Mrs. W. E. Hatcher; 
The Smithsonian Institution; Library of the City of New York; 

B. F. Dixon ; H. R. Pollard ; Philip A. Bruce ; Judge George L. Christian ; 
Miss Kate Mason Rowland; Rev. E. L. Goodwin; Virginia State 
Library; Kentucky Historical Society; Isaac Davenport; New York 
Society Sons of the Revolution; Clarence E. Carter; P. H. Basker- 
ville; P. L. Sexton; J. J. English, Jr.; Sir Edwin Dunning-Lawrence, 
Bart; New York Southern Society; St. George L. Sioussat; Arthur 
B. Chilton; Henry E. Woods. 

To give an idea of the large amount of valuable historical material 
which reaches our Library through exchanges, it may be well to give 
the following list: Publications of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission; North Carolina Booklet; Utah Genealogical Magazine; 
Journal of History, Lamoni, Iowa; Publications of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Historical Society; American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal; Publications of the State Historical Society of North Da- 
kota; Publications of the State Historical Society of South Dakota; 
Records of the Past; American Historical Review; Proceedings of 
the American Historical Society; Americana; Publications of the 
Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland; Florida His- 
torical Society Quarterly; Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society; Collections of the New York Historical Society; Publica- 
tions of the Missouri Historical Society; Missouri Historical Review; 
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Publications of the Arkansas Historical Association; Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society; Transactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society (England) ; Publications of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society; The Iowa Journal of History and Politics; Collec- 
tions of the Minnesota Historical Society ; Journal of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society; Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society; Washington Historical Quarterly (Seattle) ; Ohio Archaelogical 
& Historical Quarterly; South Atlantic Quarterly; American Catholic 
Researches; Catholic University Bulletin (Review) ; Collections of 
Historical Society of Montana; William and Mary College Quarterly; 
Maryland Historical Magazine ; Maryland Archives ; Publications of 
Johns Hopkins Press; New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register; Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography; Pro- 
ceedings of Wisconsin Historical Society; Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association; Proceedings of the American Antiquar- 
ian Society ; Bulletin of the Essex Institute ; South Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine; Old North West Genealogical Quarterly; 
The Grafton Magazine; The Pennsylvania German; Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library; Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy; Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society; Publications 
Nebraska State Historical Society; Publications Kansas Historical 
Society; Illinois Historical Collections; Journals of the House of 
Burgesses (Virginia State Library) ; Publications of the University 
of Toronto; Northampton (England) Notes and Queries; Notes and 
Queries for Somerset & Dorset (England) ; The East Anglian (Eng- 
land) Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica (England) ; Publications 
of the University of Toulouse (France) ; Publications of the Royal 
Historical Society (Sweden) ; Virginia County Records (Crozier). 

The routine work in cataloguing the Library has been steadily 
kept up-to-date, and some additional shelving in one of the small 
rooms on the first floor has given us a moderate amount of much- 
needed book-space. Old newspapers of historic value and the more 
important of our "exchanges" have been substantially bound, while 
others of less moment, together with our ever-increasing array of 
pamphlets, have been arranged in "magazine-binders" and thus made 
easy of access. Some of the most valuable pamphlets of large size 
have been separately bound, and, in addition, we have now 206 of 
these "binders," containing about 2,000 pamphlets, all of which have 
been carefully indexed. 

But to properly index and place in "binders" our whole collection 
of pamphlets, steadily increasing all the time, must necessarily be a 
labor of several years, though the work is being pushed forward as 
rapidly as is compatible with minute accuracy. 
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Gifts. 



Chief under this head must be gratefully acknowledged the munifi- 
cence of our honored sister organization, the "Society of the Colonial 
Dames in the State of Virginia," which generously offered to bear, and 
did bear (except in three instances), the whole expense of cleaning our 
large and most valuable collection of historic oil portraits, many of them 
the work of the foremost artists of their time. Previous to this 
generous offer of the "Colonial Dames," three of these portraits were 
adjudged to be in such bad condition that the Executive Committee 
ordered them cleaned at the expense of the Society, which was done, 
with results so eminently satisfactory that the work of "treating" the 
whole collection was then confided to the same acomplished expert, 
Mr. Charles I. Williams, who has performed his difficult and delicate 
task with a skill and loving care worthy of most unreserved com- 
mendation. As there has never been an accurate catalogue of our 
portraits, it has been deemed proper to print a full list of them in an 
appendix to this report. 

Other gifts were : 

Letters from General G. W. C. Lee; Dr. George Ben Johnston; 
General James McGill; Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart; Captain D. M. Lee and 
Colonel R. L. Maury, in regard to the number of slaves owned by 
prominent Virginia Confederates, presented by the late Beverley B. 
Munford; a printed copy of the Constitution, &c, of the "Mutual 
Assurance Society of Virginia" (1795) and two policies of that So- 
ciety, dated 1797 and 1828, printed letter (1796), with autograph of 
William F. Ast, founder of the Society, and other papers relating to 
that organization, presented by Captain W. Gordon McCabe; printed 
document (1795), relating to State pensioners, with autograph signa- 
ture of Patrick Henry; a printed list of State pensioners, and a 
commission of Benjamin Howard as registrar of the Virginia Court 
of Admiralty, dated July 7, 1752, with signature of Governor Robert 
Dinwiddie and the seal of the Court of Admiralty, presented by Mrs. 
R. Clayton, Bedford City, Va. ; bronze medal, commemorating the 
founding of Quebec, presented by the National Battlefields Commis- 
sion, Quebec, Canada; a photograph (probably from an old daguer- 
reotype) of Gilbert Hunt, the negro, who saved many lives at the 
burning of the Richmond Theatre in 181 1, and a large quantity of 
Confederate money, chiefly fractional, presented by Mrs. Boykin and 
Mrs. Crouch, through Mrs. Carrie N. Colquitt, all of Richmond; 
family Bible, containing record of the family of Lewis Burwell (about 
1800), presented by Armistead C. Gordon, Staunton, Va. ; several 
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Confederate newspapers, presented by W. Chase Morton, Richmond, 
Va.; photograph of an engraved, full-length portrait of John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, presented by J. J. English, Jr., of Richmond ; 
file of Petersburg (Va.) newspapers, covering siege of Petersburg, 
presented by W. Gordon McCabe, Richmond, Va. ; desk used in Lon- 
don and New York by John R. Thompson, the Virginia author, pre- 
sented by Hon. Charles H. Clarke, Hartford, Conn., through Major 
J. C. Hemphill, Richmond, Va. (This desk has been placed in the 
hall and holds the "Visitors' Register.") 

Publication Committee. 

Vol. XVIII of the Magazine was begun and completed in 1910, and 
•jur settled purpose to print, in the main, in its pages only unpublished 
locuments has been consistently adhered to. 

The four distinct series of important papers, described at length in 
the last Annual Report, were carried through the year, and have 
deservedly attracted marked attention, not only from professional 
students, but from general readers as well. 

The first series, or, "Randolph Manuscript" (17th Century Records), 
contained many notable papers, among them the suit of Governor 
Herbert Jeffreys vs. Philip Ludwell, "for defamation of character" 
(1677) ; the case of Griffin and Burwell vs. Wormeley, in the "General 
Court" of Virginia, a leading case in the contention that English 
statutes were not effective in the colonies unless specifically included 
in the act, a contention that was later fully sustained by Sir William 
Jones, Attorney-General of England, and (running through the last 
two numbers) some very interesting extracts from the "Journals of 
the Council" (1681-1683), which exist nowhere else save in this 
priceless "Manuscript," which will require another year for its com- 
plete publication. 

The second series, known as "Legislative Papers" (containing much 
valuable information touching the years immediately preceding the 
Revolution), transcribed from the originals in the State Archives, 
has been completed, so far as the copies in the possession of the 
Society go. But it is purposed by your Committee to ask permission 
at an early date from the authorities of the State Library to have 
copies made of the entire collection of these papers and to present 
them in the Magazine. 

During the past year we have also printed: (1), various papers 
showing how Virginia obtained military supplies from the West 
Indies; (2), a number of papers dealing with the military forces of 
the State at the beginning of the Revolution; (3), drafts of the 
"Resolutions for Independence," and of Amendments to the Bill of 
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Rights; (4), sundry papers relating to the "Transylvania Company's" 
claim to lands in Kentucky; (5), a proposed ordinance for a general 
Test Oath; and (6), a large number of petitions in regard to religious 
freedom. 

The third series, entitled "Miscellaneous Colonial Documents" (com- 
prising important papers from the State Archives that had been mis- 
placed or overlooked when the "Virginia Calendar of State Papers" 
was published), has run through the year. Among many interesting 
documents in this series specially noteworthy are, (1), several dealing 
with the "French and Indian War"; (2), a paper relating to Cape 
Henry and its vicinity; (3), accounts of prizes taken at sea by the 
Virginia Navy during the Revolution; (4), the "Fairfax County Reso- 
lutions," of July 1 8th, 1774, drawn by George Mason; (5), a petition 
in regard to the punishment of criminal negro slaves; (6), sundry 
papers touching public responsibility for tobacco stored in public ware- 
houses; and (7), various other papers relating to citizens charged with 
disloyalty to Virginia in 1775. 

Another year will probably see the series completed. 

The fourth series (comprising not only the abstracts of the English 
Public Records made by the late W. N. Sainsbury, but full tran- 
scripts, as well, of original papers from the same source, belonging 
to the "Virginia State Library"), has also gone steadily toward, cov- 
ering the period between 1654 and 1665. We have thus passed the 
time of the great "Civil War" in England and of the Protectorate, 
and entered upon the early years of the Restoration. As there has 
been, heretofore, great lack of accurate information touching Virginia 
affairs during this period, it is needless to dwell upon the great value 
of these papers. It may be pertinent, however, to add here that, as 
the volume of matter contained in these copies (especially in the case 
of the full transcripts) is much larger than was anticipated, it will 
certainly require one year at least, and, perhaps, two, to bring this 
series down to the close of the seventeenth century. 

One volume of the "General Orders" of the Continental Army 
under Washington has been completed during the year, and we are 
now printing the orders of Wayne's Light Infantry Corps, stationed 
on the Hudson in 1779. Modern "spelling reform" in its most daring 
flights has never achieved the orthographic surprises of these Orders, 
while their syntax is like Byron's prosody at Harrow, "Such as pleases 
God." It is impossible to believe that Wayne's adjutant-general could 
have been so lacking in education, and most probably these vagaries in 
spelling and composition are to be ascribed to some illiterate clerk 
at headquarters of the corps. The series will be continued during 
the year. 
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Our generous and most accomplished friend, Lothrop Withington. 
Esq., of London, has continued his valuable and intensely interesting 
"Virginia Gleanings in England," extracted with true antiquarian 
minuteness from old English wills. Among wills printed during the 
past year we note, as of special interest, those of William Strachey, 
Gent., author of "The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia"; 
Henry Isham, ancestor of so many famous Americans; Thomas Opie 
(whose will clears up a most curious and heated discussion that raged 
several years ago about the tombstone of Reverend David Lindsay) ; 
Samuel Sandford, who left 2,500 acres of land in 1710, to found a 
free school "for the benefit, better learning and education of poor 
children in Accomac county"; William Bullock, author of a well- 
known tract descriptive of Virginia; Sir John Harvey, who, hereto- 
fore, has disappeared from view since his melancholy letter to Secre- 
tary Windebank in 1640 (it has been conjectured that he died soon 
afterward, but this will prove that he lived until 1650) ; finally, a 
series of wills of the family of Sir William Berkeley. 

Mr. Withington kindly promises to continue these most interesting 
"Gleanings." 

In addition to the papers already described, we have printed two 
notable contributions of high merit — one, a very able and suggestive 
letter from the eminent historian, Charles Francis Adams, President of 
the "Massachusetts Historical Society," to our late colleague, Hon. 
B. B. Munford, touching "Virginia's Position in February, 1861"; 
and the other, a valuable summary of the last fifteen years of our 
colonial history as shown by the "Journals of the House of Bur- 
gesses," prepared with scholarly accuracy by Professor James Mercer 
Garnett We may mention here also a noteworthy addition to our 
catalogue of colonial libraries as disclosed in the inventory of the 
estate of John Herbert of Chesterfield county (1760). 

The departments of the Magazine devoted to "Notes and Queries," 
Genealogy, and reviews of new books, have all been kept up to their 
previous high standard. 

The frequency with which our Magazine continues to be quoted as 
an authority by all writers on American Colonial History, affords 
conclusive proof of the high position it steadily maintains, both at 
home and abroad, under the able editorship of our learned and accom- 
plished Corresponding Secretary. 

The list of contents of the volume for the coming year has been 
largely indicated in the summary given above of papers published 
during 1910. 

But there is one most important addition to be mentioned. In the 
Library of Congress are the original "Journals of the General Court 
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and Council of Virginia," from 1623 to (circiter) 1635. These "Jour- 
nals," recording in minute detail the daily inner life of the colonists 
from a period immediately succeeding "the Great Massacre" of 1622 
on, are of the highest moment, for it is from this point that the steady 
growth of Virginia may be traced, and yet it is a time touching which 
we have had, heretofore, but meagre first-hand testimony. 

The period of the published historical accounts of the founders of 
our colony had passed, and we shortly lose the information that is 
found in the records of the "Virginia Company." 

In 1623, the bulk of the population was living within the palisaded 
village of Jamestown. The minutes give a vivid picture of that 
agonizing time, when every colonist not on guard on the platforms 
of the palisades slept with his trusty match-lock by his side. This 
Society has been eager for years to obtain permission to copy and 
publish these "Journals," but many obstacles have stood in our way. 
They are in a handwriting so difficult to decipher that only an expert 
could be trusted with the task, and, at a time when we had a special 
fund available for such transcription, no capable expert could be se- 
cured. Thus it was that we decided to copy the more legible papers 
from the "Virginia Records" in that great library, which were after- 
wards published in this Magazine. Later on, it was proposed by the 
Congressional Library authorities to print these "Journals" as a sort 
of "supplement" to the "Records of the Virginia Company." Last 
year, however, the Librarian, Mr. Putnam, and the "Chief of the 
Department of Manuscripts" kindly gave us permission to make full 
use of these treasures. Again arose the difficult question of tran- 
scription. We could now secure the expert, but the expense of the 
undertaking was beyond our slender purse. Once more, with extra- 
ordinary, but consistent, generosity, our friend, Mr. Lothrop Withing- 
ton, came to our help. He, one of the first living manuscript experts, 
had, some years ago, made a copy of the "Journals" for his own use, 
and he now not only offers us that copy as a free gift, but writes that 
on his next visit to the United States, during the present winter of 
iqio-'ii, he will go to the Congressional Library and carefully verify 
his copy from the originals. 

For this munificent gift, your Executive Committee desires, as, we 
feel sure, every member of the Society desires, to extend to Mr. With- 
ington our most grateful acknowledgments and to spread upon our 
minutes a proper expression of our profound appreciation of his 
generosity. 

Your committee is gratified to note that of our sister-societies, the 
"Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquties" has had a 
most prosperous year. Its chief work, not yet brought to formal 
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completion, has been its effort to secure possession of the "John Mar- 
shall House," to the end that this historic landmark may be properly 
restored and preserved for all time. It is scarcely needful to add 
that in the furtherance of its efforts, that "Association" has had the 
hearty support of our Society. 

"The Society of Colonial Dames in the State of Virginia" has con- 
tracted for a handsome granite shaft to be erected sometime during 
the coming spring on the "Government Reservation," at Dutch Gap 
(James River), to commemorate the founding of Dale's town of 
Henricopolis (so called in honor of Prince Henry, son of James I), 
and to mark the site of the "University of Henrico," of which worthy 
Master Patrick Copland was to have been the first rector. 

We also note, with cordial and sympathetic approval, that the "Con- 
federate Memorial Literary Society" has undertaken to mark with 
granite tablets the "war-time" homes of prominent Confederate offi- 
cials who lived in this city during the years from 1861 to 1865. Several 
of these tablets have already been unveiled with appropriate cere- 
monies. 

Deaths. 
The following members of the Society died during the year 1910 : 

Honorary Members. 

Mrs. John Stewart, of "Brook Hill," Henrico county, Virginia. 

Life Members. 

George A. Barksdale, Richmond, Virginia. 
George H. Byrd, New York City. 
William Ellis Jones, Richmond, Virginia. 

Annual Members. 

Mrs. Joseph Bryan, "Laburnum," Henrico county, Virginia. 

Thomas H. Edwards, West Point, Virginia. 

J. Q. Eggleston, Richmond, Virginia. 

Dudley Evans, New York City. 

Chief Justice M. W. Fuller, Washington, D. C. 

Beverley R. Mason, Washington, D. C. 

Beverley B. Munford, Richmond, Virginia. 

Carr W. Pritchett, Independence, Mo. 

F. M. Robinson, Pittsburg, Pa. 

T. T. Upshur, Nassawaddox, Virginia. 

F. Ellis Jones, Richmond, Virginia. 

J. B. Kidd, Richmond, Virginia. 
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This is again an appalling necrology, just the same in point of num- 
bers as that which it was our sad duty to chronicle in the last Annual 
Report. 

Of some of these, it is not possible to speak with the "intimate 
note," because of lack of personal knowledge, though they were all 
men of mark in their respective communities— one of them, indeed, 
a man of national reputation, whose profound learning, marvellous 
legal accumen and breadth of judgment found fitting recognition in 
his elevation to what is, perhaps, the highest and most important office 
in the country — that of Chief Justice of the United States. 

But those of us, who are citizens of Richmond, cannot fail to mark, 
with keen personal sorrow, how many of the names of our oldest and 
best friends are included in the dread list— such as that of the genial 
and courtly Barksdale, long a member of our Executive Committee 
and for several years the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. A 
gallant Confederate soldier, he illustrated in his gentle life the truth 
that "the bravest are the tenderest," and though reduced, while still in 
middle life, from affluence to the "res augusta domi," pursued the 
even tenor of his way undismayed by "the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune," giving generously of his own meagre store, and 
with characteristic unselfishness, devoting the last years of his honor- 
able life to the sucessful administration of a beneficient establishment, 
known as "Summer's Rest," where self-supporting working-women 
may every year secure, at a nominal cost, a few weeks' respite, amid 
the blue mountains of Albemarle, from the "carking cares" of city toil. 
Another most loyal "Life Member," whom we shall miss and mourn, 
one especially dear to the active officers of our Association, was Wil- 
liam Ellis Jones, who for nearly thirty years was "Printer to the 
Society." He belonged to that type of printer that is fast disappearing 
under the new conditions of mechanical invention, loving his work 
for its own sake, which in his hands became what, indeed, it was long 
styled— an "art," rather than a trade, for to rare technical skill he 
added a sympathetic perception of appropriate typographical "presen- 
tation" and a knowledge of Virginia colonial history that made his 
work, in very truth, a "labor of love." He served with marked gal- 
lantry during the war as a simple cannoneer in Pegram's famous 
Artillery Battalion in A. P. Hill's Corps, A. N. V., and there are 
some of us, his surviving comrades, who can attest his scrupulous 
fidelity to duty and stubborn bravery on more than one stricken field. 
His son, F. Ellis Jones, a young man of blameless life, and skilled, 
as was his father, in his craft, succeeded to the business, but died within 
a few months. But the long association will remain unbroken, for it 
is our pleasing privilege to announce that still another of the family 
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has assumed direction of the business, and that the name of this old 
and honored firm will continue to appear on our title pages as 
"Printers to the Society." 

Though not a citizen of Richmond, Thomas Teackle Upshur, of 
"the Eastern Shore," was well known to the officers and to many 
members of the Society, because of his extraordinary knowledge of 
the Colonial records of Northampton and Accomac He, too, wore 
with honor his country's gray, as became one in whose veins ran the 
brave blood of the old champions of freedom. Singularly modest and 
retiring, he settled down at the close of hostilities as a simple farmer 
on his ancestraj estates and thereafter devoted his leisure exclusively 
to a minute study of the court records of the two counties named 
above (which, it is pertinent to note, are the oldest Colonial records 
extant in the Commonwealth), and became in time a veritable mine 
of information touching the history and genealogies of his section of 
the State. It is simply deplorable that a man possessed of this im- 
mense fund of antiquarian lore should have left behind him no 
abiding monument of the scope and precision of his patient learning. 

A handful of occasional "papers" contributed to our Magazine, a 
few historical addresses, a genealogical "note" from time to time, 
constitute the sole memorial of this modest and accomplished anti- 
quarian. 

Of Beverley Bland Munford, so long pur colleague on the Execu- 
tive Committee, it is almost impossible to speak, save in terms, that 
must seem to those who did not possess the privilege of his friend- 
ship, the mere exaggeration of retrospective grief. 

Sprung of a long line of statesmen and jurists in this Common- 
wealth, he naturally, after graduating with distinction from the ancient 
foundation of "William and Mary,"- chose the law as his profession, 
and, within comparatively few years, he became one of the most 
eloquent and successful advocates at the Virginia Bar. The story of 
his school and college life, of his early struggles to secure adequate 
legal training, and of his ultimate success, both in his profession and 
in the political arena, need not be repeated here, for it has been told 
by himself in modest and most humorous fashion in his delightful 
Random Recollections, which he "privately printed" in 189s for dis- 
tribution among kinsmen and friends, who had long urged him to put 
into permanent shape his stories with which he was wont to delight 
them at his own table and elsewhere. 

His reputation as a graceful orator and vigorous debater, on the 
hustings and in both houses of the Legislature, his steady growing 
influence in the community and throughout the State, his equally 
steady advance in his chosen profession until he became the head of 
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a great law firm in this city — all this, it would be an impertinence to 
dwell on in this presence. 

He seemed, indeed, one of those few, favored of the gods, to whom 
fame and material prosperity come while they are in the full flush 
of manhood, and are not too old to enjoy the sweets of well-earned 
success. 

Then, by one of those familiar turns of the malice of fortune, sud- 
denly appeared in skies that had seemed all blue, the "small cloud" that 
was soon destined to broaden and deepen ominously, until it shadowed 
all the smiling future that had beckoned with such alluring assurance 
of great things yet to be accomplished. 

But let it be recorded to the honor of his manhood, that this cloud, 
though growing and ever growing in sinister volume, never once 
dimmed the serenity of his clear courage, nor shrouded in pessimistic 
gloom that bright and sunny temperament. 

He looked his insidious foe in the face with unflinching resolution, 
as a brave man should, and never once gave up the fight to the end. 
The "white flag" was Death's, not his, and at the last, Death was 
swallowed up in victory. 

He recognized, with cheery acceptance of "the inevitable," that his 
life thenceforth must be that of a valetudinarian, and, practically 
withdrawing from his profession, sought in the tonic atmosphere of 
the far West some stay of the ruthless advance of his disease. 

Yet, not for a moment did that indomitable spirit sink into 
hypochondriac idleness, for it was then that he deliberately set to him- 
self the task of writing the great book, which shall surely rescue his 
name from oblivion. His life, during those last years is, in truth, a 
heroic inspiration to those who, because of physical weakness, are 
tempted to resign the battle of life and to await, with hopeless apathy 
or in trembling suspense, the supreme stroke of doom. 

There is, indeed, no finer or more pathetic story in literature — not 
even that of John Richard Green, the English historian, agonizing at the 
"Villa San Nicolas," under the blue skies of Mentone, to husband 
enough of his ever-decreasing strength to put the finishing touches to 
his "Conquest of England" — than that of Beverley Munford (assisted, 
as was Green, by a devoted and clever wife) deliberately expending 
his last remaining vitality in writing a book, which, indirectly, reflects 
the greatest honor on this Society, that, as he generously said, gave 
him his first inspiration, and which so distinguished a scholar as Dr. 
Philip Alexander Bruce has declared to have bee.i "written with such 
learning and ability, with such elevation of view, yet with such modera- 
tion of spirit, as to make it practically definitive and determinative." 

Though too young to serve his mother State in arms — always a 
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source of poignant regret to him — he was passionately devoted to her 
history and traditions, and it is not beyond the bounds of temperate 
speech to declare that, brilliant and heroic as were the services of his 
many valiant kinsmen from '61 to '65, not one of them did more for 
the honor and glory of Virginia by prowess on field of battle than 
this gentle scholar accomplished, when, under the very "shadow and 
seal of death," he penned his masterly vindication of "Virginia's Atti- 
tude towards Slavery and Secession." 

But to those of us who loved him, and still keep him in our hearts, 
it is not his literary or professional accomplishments that are para- 
mount in remembrance, especially at such annual gatherings as this, 
in which he always delighted to take part. 

Who of us, that knew him well, who does not love to recall his 
delightful personality — his clear-cut, patrician features, his winning 
smile that nestled in the luminous eye, while hovering about the lips 
that gave us welcome— his high-bred courtesy — his unaffected kind- 
liness, his invincible patience and gentleness, his absence of intoler- 
ance, nay, his charming deference, in listening to an opposing view in 
discussion, his "sweet reasonableness" (to use Matthew Arnold's 
phrase) that so often had its triumph in persuading, where others, 
with equal power of dialectic, might only have convinced. 

Remembering the "rare converse" of veritable "Noctes Ambrosianae" 
under his own roof-tree, or at the club or elsewhere, when the talk 
ranged from Shakespeare to Browning, or, in more serious vein, from 
Bacon to Herbert Spencer, one at least of those old friends insensibly 
recalls the exquisite lines that Armistead Gordon breathed over the 
"untimely Jbier" of his friend and class-mate, Jennings Wise Garnett— 
lines which Munford himself was so fond of repeating: 

"I fancy that your soul somewhere to-night 
Rejoices in the glow of Shakespeare's smile; 
That Bacon's luminating thoughts beguile 
Your knowledge-craving spirit; that the light 
Of Shelley's face shines on your enraptured sight; 
That Marlowe's song is ringing in your ears. 
And yet to my unwilling eyes the tears 
Steal tremulously up . . . .; 
Can Shakespeare's smile and Shelly's beauty keep 
Your spirit so entranced, no thought will stray 
Back to this nether planet where we weep? 
Is our old night-time lost in your new day? 
Ah ! no ! for sweet though Marlowe's song may be, 
And Bacon's words, you walk no less to-night with me." 
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Two others there are — Mrs. John Stewart, of "Brook Hill," and 
her daughter, Mrs. Joseph Bryan, of "Laburnum" — of whom it is 
still more difficult to make mention, not alone because of the inade- 
quacy of language to express the full extent of our obligation to them 
at a critical period in the history of this Society, but, as well, because 
of the insistent misgiving, whether, if, perchance, the dead are touched 
in any measure by concerns of earth, they themselves would not prefer 
that the same reticence as to their good deeds be maintained in 
death that in life they so studiously observed. 

It is, indeed, known in a general way that they both found their 
highest pleasure in bestowing benefactions, not only upon us, but 
upon every organization devoted to the moral, social and intellectual 
advancement of the city and of the Commonwealth. But to us 
specially is the loss of these two noble women, fraughc with pro- 
found personal sorrow, intensified by our abidng sense of their un- 
ceasing efforts to promote the aims and purposes of this association. 

To Mrs. Stewart and to her daughters, we owe the munificent gift 
of our permanent home, the old residence of General Robert E. Lee — 
a gift to he measured by no monetary standard and made at a time 
when our fortunes were at their lowest ebb and our future clouded 
by financial perplexities. 

By this gift was that future assured, and it behooves us to dwell 
afresh on the fact at this annual meeting. Nor does it seem that there 
can be any impertinence in adding simply that this public-spirited 
mother of equally public-spirited daughters was a Virginia matron of 
the noblest type, who illustrated to end of her long and useful life the 
best traditions of that high-bred old Society to which she was born, and 
who to rare culture, solid understanding and temperate judgment, that 
yet never chilled the generous impulses of a tender heart, united a cer- 
tain ineffable charm of manner born of a delicate appreciative percep- 
tion and youthful sympathies that no "age" could ever "wither." 

When we contemplate a life such as hers, ennobled by so many 
beautiful benefactions and surrounded to the very end by "that which 
should accompany old age, as honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends," selfish sorrow dares not raise its wail. 

Rather, we resign ourselves with lofty consolation like to that 
which Milton puts into the mouth of Manoa over the dead Samson: 

"Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail . . . 
. . . nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble." 

Nor did Isobel Lamont Bryan, true daughter of such a mother, ever 
let pass an opportunity of evidencing in most practical fashion her 
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abiding interest in our welfare, not only during, but continually after, 
the death of her noble husband, so long our honored President. 

To some of us, it was given to know her long and well, from 
happy girlhood to gracious middle age and beyond, keeping ever 
alight in heart of gold the high and generous instincts that came to 
her by inheritance. 

As a girl she was noted for her delightful conversational talent and 
gift of lively repartee, her nimble wit and sparkling mots, some of 
which are repeated even to this day among her intimates. 

Perhaps all these came to her, in a way, as an inheritance from her 
lineal ancestor, Col. William Byrd," of Westover, the accomplished 
courtier and scholar, brimming over with delicate wit and arch 
humor, courtly in manners and irresistibly attractive by reason of his 
unfailing gaiety of spirit 

To this same ancestor, who was quite as much a keen "man-of- 
affairs" at home as he was a wit in London, where he could more 
than hold his own with the beaux of St. James's and Soho Square, 
might be traced, by those who have faith in the laws of heredity, the 
shrewd practical sense and marvellous aptitude for administration, 
which developed in her, when, grown to womanhood, she devoted 
herself to the many charitable and patriotic organizations which she 
inaugurated and so long directed. 

In her girlhood, she had been, as were all Virginia gentlewomen 
of the time, an ardent "Confederate," well-nigh worshipping General 
Lee, who was a constant intimate in her father's house and who, 
until the day of his death, always made a special pet of her, not 
only here at "Brook Hill," but in his own modest home at Lexington. 
Thus it was, that as the years sped by, and she grew to woman- 
hood and became a happy wife and mother, — husband and wife, ani- 
mated by a like passionate devotion to the Cause that had gone down 
in defeat and disaster — and the time came for organizing societies 
to care for the graves of the dead, to succor the poorer among the 
surviving veterans suffering from disease or wounds, to found a 
museum for the preservation of relics of that momentous struggle 
for independence, and to build monuments to perpetuate the memories 
of the leaders of the "new nation," she threw herself, with all the 
enthusiasm of her generous nature, into the activities of these various 
organizations, devoting to their development every moment that she 
could spare from her family duties and giving freely of her time and 
purse. 

Scarcely less were her activities in preserving the historic land- 
marks of our State, and she was not only one of the founders, but 
was for years, indeed until her death, President of the "Association 
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for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities." It was, as most of 
you know, largely through her influence and that of her husband, 
that Congress finally voted the appropriation to build "the Sea-wall," 
at Jamestown Island, that was skillfully constructed under the super- 
vision of our colleague, Mr. Sam'l H. Yonge, as Chief Engineer, thus 
preserving from the ravages of time and tide that historic spot, so 
fraught with inspiration for the whole nation. 

And, when finally failing health impelled her to resign active direc- 
tion of that and of the other organizations already referred to, she 
and her husband presented to the "Association" the superb bronze 
statue that now stands at Jamestown, of their "pet hero," the virtual 
founder of Virginia — the man of blood and iron — "John Smith, of 
Willoughbie, juxta Alford in the Countie of Lincolne." 

Of her numerous charities to promote the welfare of the working 
men and women of this city, this is not the place to speak. Else- 
where has the story been told, and, far beyond any written record, 
it remains engraved upon the hearts of a grateful people. 

After the death of her husband, whose counsels she ever shared in 
planning his own numberless benefactions, she was never the same 
woman again, though (to employ Carlyle's inimitable expression, in 
speaking of his "Jean"), her "soft invincibility" of spirit never yielded 
to idle despondency. 

John Richard Green once said to his wife in his last days : "I know 
what men will say of me — they will say I died learning." And 
Humphrey Ward, quoting his words, added, "They will also say that 
he died loving." Such was the case with this lovely and noble woman, 
whom high and low alike, when mentioning her name among them- 
selves, called simply and fondly, "Belle Bryan." She died loving the 
memory of husband, loving her children, loving kinsmen and friends, 
loving, like Abou Ben Adhem, her "fellow-men" and women, however 
poor and lowly they might be. 

So end these halting tributes to our dead of 1910. Every year this 
list is fraught with deeper and ever deepening sadness— or, at least, 
so it seems to us older members, whose "best hope" (to use George 
Eliot's tragic phrase) "is memory," and to whom the path of life has 
now become but another "Appian Way"— with tombs on either side- 
always tombs. 

But, laying to heart the lesson inculcated in the lives of the noble 
men and women, whose memories we honor here this evening, we 
put aside all such gloomy reflections, rejoicing rather in the thought 
that our Society is stronger to-day than ever before in its history — 
that it shall endure, though vie must pass away, and that our younger 
brothers, destined to take our places, shall continue to work in fullest 
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harmony, as we have ever done, seeking in singleness of heart and in 
generous emulation to perpetuate the historic glories of our mother- 
State. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. Gordon McCabe, 

President. 

The President then stated that the next business of the meet- 
ing was the election of officers. 

Mr. Morgan P. Robinson moved that a Nominating Commit- 
tee be appointed. 

The President appointed Mr. Robinson, Mr. Fairfax C. Jones 
and Mr. W. G. Stanard a Committee on Nominations. 

The Committee retired and, on returning, the Chairman, Mr. 
Robinson, stated that the Committee recommended the follow- 
ing nominations: 

President — W. Gordon McCabe. 

Vice- Presidents — Archer Anderson, Edward V. Valentine and 
Lyon G. Tyler. 

Corresponding Secretary and Librarian — William G. Stanard. 

Recording Secretary — David C. Richardson. 

Treasurer — Robert A. Lancaster, Jr. 

Executive Committee — C. V. Meredith, C. W. Kent, W. Meade 
Clark, A. C. Gordon, S. S. P. Patteson, S. H. Yonge, William 
H. Palmer, Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, John Stewart Bryan, 
Daniel Grinnan, J. P. McGuire, Jr., and William A. Anderson. 

On motion, the persons named were unanimously elected. 

There being no further business, on motion, the meeting ad- 
journed. 
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APPENDIX. 

List of Portraits in Oil Owned by the Society. 

As there is no accurate catalogue of our portraits in oil, it has been 
thought well to print such a list as part of this report. They are : 
George Washington— copy by Thomas Sully after Stuart. 
Thomas Jefferson — copy by Thomas Sully after Stuart. 
James Madison— copy by Thomas Sully after Stuart. 
James Monroe— copy by Thomas Sully after Stuart. 
Peyton Randolph, President of Congress. 
Martha Washington. 

George Mason— copy of original now destroyed. 
Patrick Henry — copy by Thomas Sully of his own portrait of Henry. 
John Marshall— copy by Myers after Inman. 
Robert E. Lee, by Bruce (from life). 
Lafayette, by C. W. Peale (1777). 
General Henry Knox. 

Edmund Pendleton, by Thomas Sully (from a miniature). 
Arthur Lee. 
William Maxwell. 

Thomas Lord Culpeper— copy from original at Leeds Castle. 
Major James Gibbons. 

John Dandridge (father of Mrs. Washington). 
Robert E. Lee, by Mrs. Andrews. 
The Earl of Essex. 
Edward Wilson James. 

George Washington, three-quarter length; artist unknown. 
George Washington, portrait attributed to C. W. Peale. 
Capt. George Percy— copy from original in England. 
Black Hawk (Indian chief), by Robert Sully. 
C. A. Gerard, first French Minister to the United States. 
Armand, Duke de Lauzun (i747~'793)- 
Children of Philip Grymes, Brandon, Middlesex county, Va., {Circa 

1755)- 
John Randolph of Roanoke. 

Rev. M. D. Hoge. 

Rev. John Buchanan. 

Edmund Randolph. 

William B. Giles. 

Pocahontas (ideal), by Thomas Sully. 

Pocahontas (ideal), by Robert Sully. 

In addition to the portraits in oil owned by the Society, there are 
many others deposited as loans, including those of Rev. James Madison, 
Thomas Nelson, Signer of the Declaration of Independence; William 
Dandridge, and the Boiling collection, containing twenty portraits ot 
Boilings, Randolphs, Gays, Kennons, Robertsons and Morrises. 



